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ABSTRACT 

Questions concerning academic and- vocational 
questions were answered by examining how legislation affects and 
corrects sex role stereotyping, societal attitudes and sex bias, and 
employment patterns of men and women at present and in the future. 
Educational practices that promote sex discrimination were 
investigated in the following areas: Enrollment in particular 
educational programs, counseling bias, teacher attitude, 
instructional materials, and educational leadership, Sex role 
stereotyping in vocational education was found to occur in all 
program areas and on all levels ranging from administrators to 
students. Through the identification of societal and attitudinal 
factors that contribute to sex role stereotyping in employment and 
educational practices, it was discovered that not one set of elements 
existed, but an interwoven set of circumstances ^ which are tolerated 
if not accepted by society. For vocational education to act as an 
example for change for other areas of education^, leadership must be 
willing to initiate changes starting with their own attitudes. 
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INTRODUCTION 



"We are at the beginning of an era when the in- 
roads of poverty, himger, and disease will be les- 
sened and when men and women everywhere will have it 
within their power to develop their potential capa- 
cities to the maximum, " 

John F, Kennedy 

( "American Women, " I963) 

Are we as vocational educators providing the opportuni- 
ties for students to develop their maximum potentials? Are 
students allowed access to all programs in which they are 
interested? Are students provided with... learning materials 
and curriculum that emphasize the person rather than the 
"sex" of the person? Are students' career choices limited or 
enhanced by counseling? What is the relationship betv/een the 
employment of women and their earlier decisions about careers 
What are the actual practices in academic and vocational edu- 
cation of students? 

These questions will be answered by examiningi (l) how 
legislation affects and corrects sex role stereotyping; 
(2) societal attitudes and sex bias; and (3) employment pat- 
terns of men and women at present and in the future. The 
educational practices that promote sex discrimination will be 
investigated in the following areaji (l) enrollment in par- 
ticular educational programs; (2) coionseling biasj (3) teache 
attitude; (k) instructional materials; and (5) educational 
leadership. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING SEX DISCRIMINATION 

Legal aifferences in sex roles can be traced back to the 
beginning of civilization. In ancient Greece, men were 
citizens and women were slaves. Roman law classified men as 
adults and women as children o The eldest son inherited all 
property, including women and slaves = Roman law became the 
bases of English Common Law which in turn is the foundation 
of American law= (Steele, 197^) 

A review of legislation affecting sex roles in the United 
States during the 19th and early 20th centuries reveals the 
continued sex bias that has einipted into the awareness peaks 
of the 1960's-1970*s. (Heath, 197^J Steele, 197^) Women won 
the right to vote with the passage of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitutions in 1920= Women have exercised their 
right to vote since 1920, but nearly fifty more years elapsed 
before women became irate enough about their social position 
to form into activist groups for their own benefit. In 1923, 
an act authorizing but not mandating equal pay for equal work 
in the Federal Civil Service became law. Although the law 
remained on the books, women were not promoted into higher 
civil service positions and remained in relatively non- 
responsible positions and clerical jobs. 

Women have shared and taken over "men's" jobs when 
needed 0 During World War II, women were employed in a 
variety of industrial occupations and "Rosie the Riveter" be- 
came the recruitment ad to employ women in the war-time effort. 
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But as soon as the men began to return from the war, the op- 
portunities for employment of women reverted to the pre -war 
sexist role definitions. , 

Since I96O, more and more specific legislation and court 
decisions have combined to try to eliminate sex discrimination. 
In 1961, with j-mpetus from Eleanor Roosevelt, President Kennedy 
issued Executive Order IO98O, establishing the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women (December l4, 1961). The 
Equal Pay Act (P.L. 88-38, June 10, I963) requires payment of 
equal salaries and wages for substantially equal work without 
regard for sex. In 1963? also, the President's Commission on 
the Status of Women reported its findings. Special areas of 
interest to women examined by the Commission included civil 
and political rights, education, federal employment, protec- 
tive labor legislation and portrayal of women by the mass 
media. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 (P,L, 88-352, 
July 2, 1964) prohibits aiscrimination in employment by pri- 
vate employers, employment agencies or labor unions. 
Title VII specifically excluded state and local governments 
from its definition of "employer" and specified that Title VII 
did not apply to educational institutions. 

In October, I968, an addition to Executive Order 11246 
(originally issued in 1965) prohibited discrimination based 
on sex, race, religion, or national origin by contractors . and 
subcontractors of the Federal Government. Revised Order 4 in 
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early 1973 mandated that these contractors establish specific 
goals and timetables for employment of womeno 

The National Women's Political Caucus was organized in 
1970, and increased pressure from this group contributed to 
some changes in existing legislation. Additions prohibiting 
sex discrimination amended the Public Health Act (P,L, 92-157 t 
November 18, 1971 t Section 110) which forced approximately 
1,^00 schools and training centers in the medi-cal and medical- 
related fields to admit women as freely as men if they wished 
to continue to receive federal aid. The Revenue Act of 1971 
(P.L, 92-178, December 10, 1971) included an income tax de- 
duction for child care costs, recognizing that increasing num- 
bers of women were contributing to the family income. 

In March, 1972, amendments to Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 brought the equal employment opportunity 
provisions to include educational institutions (P,L, 92-261, 
March 24, 1972). No longer could school districts pay women 
less than men for equal work. 

The most comprehensive legislation to date prohibiting 
sex discrimination are the provisions of Title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318, June 23, 1972), The 
title specifies "no person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from participating in, be denied the 
benefits of or be subjected to discrimination under any educa- 
tion activity receiving Federal financial assistance," Ij^ 
the June ^, 1975, Federal Register, the final regulations are 
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listed. These include sections on the coverage of the law^ 
on admissions, on treatment of students once they are ?n 
school, on physical education and athletics, on organizations 
in schools and on campuses, benefits, services, and financial 
aido Several sources may be consulted for more detailed in- 
formation on Title IX (Herzmark, 1975; Steele, 1974; Women's 
Equity Action League Washington Report, June and December, 
1975) . Compliance with Title IX regulations has not yet fully 
occurred, especially in vocational education. Institutions of 
vocational education must attempt to notify and recruit women 
and men students previously denied admission to specific pro- 
grams. Schools receiving federal assistance may not specify 
in written material that particular programs are closed to 
certain sexes. Students may not te discriminated on the basis 
of sex in counseling. Tests vsed in counseling may not be 
different based on sex only and classes v:ith primarily one- 
sex enrollment must not be attributed to sex-biased counseling 
and placement. 

Sex-labeled jobs have Traditionally placed women in the 
lower paying positions. These positions seldom offer upward 
mobility opportunities, which perpetuate existing problems. 
(Oppenheimer, 1970) 

Senator Walter Mondale in January, 1976, introduced the 
Women's Vocational Education Amendments (S. 2603) . This bill 
was subsequently referred to the Senate Subcoramittee on Edu- 
cation. The proposed bill calls for balanced representation 
in all areas of vocational education including equal 
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representation on the National and State Advisory Councils. 
In addition, special emphasis will "be given to programs in 
counseling, curriculum development, materials, research and 
training to help overcome sex bias in vocational education 
programs 0 ("Vocational Educationt As If Title IX Never Hap- 
pened," December, 1975) 

iVTYTHS AND EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

There are five stereotypes that must be corrected and 
laid to rest before opportunities in education and employiLent 
are equalized. Stereotype Ii Girls will marry and will spend 
the rest of their lives in the suburbs happily raising chilr- 
dren and keeping house; Stereotype 2i Women are really happy 
as they are and do not v/ant to work — they are not willing to 
take on xhe heavy responsibilities of men; Stereotype Ji Women 
are basically weaker than men; Stereotype 4i Women ar^: not 
available for jobs involving late hours, overtime, weekend 
work or travel because they are busy running homes and raising 
children; Stereotype 5« Neither men nor women like to be 
supervised by women — thus women should not be placed in respon- 
sibility ladened positions. (Hall, 1973) 

Sex discrimination and sex stereotyping begins long be- 
fore a student becomes a part of "formal educatioHo" Little 
girls wear pink and play with dolls; little boys wear blue 
and play with trucks. Girls role play as nurses or mommies; 
boys role play as doctors or daddies o These early moldings 
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of a.ttitudes are a result of the interaction of family, peer, 
religious, and community influences. 

Society's attitudes are reflected in the pafjt and present 
" liiployment of women. Oppenheimer (1970) argues that the U. S, 
labor market is actually two markets--male and female — and 
t^at men and women in most cases do not compete for the same 
jous. The expansion of "women's" occupations after World 
War II led not to demand for additional labor but to demand 
for additional "female" labor. (Van Dusen, 1976) However, the 
principal sources of employment for women today, as it was in 
19^0, are the clerical and service industries and, more par- 
ticularly, professional services such as medical and health, 
education and legal occupations □ 

While little effort is being made to guide women into 
higher paying, less female-stereotyped occupations, the National 
Planning Association estimates that by I98O, 20 d million job 
openings will occur in primarily traditionally male occupa- 
tions for- which high schools offer vocational courses with 
entry-level preparation. (Roby, 1975) 

Oppenheimer has suggested a number of reasons for the 
persistence of sex labels in certain jobs. (Oppenheimer, 1970) 

1. Teaching, nursing, and secretarial work have tradi- 
tionally been classified as "cheap" labor even though these 
occupations are actually skilled labor* Because the work 
life for many women is interrupted, they are willing to accept 
less pay than is commensurate with their skills and training. 
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"Krebs (l97l) also concludes that women are 
overeducated for most of the ' jobs they dOo Experi- 
ence gained in implementing the Equal Pay Act indi - 
cated that discriminatory wage practices do exist." 
( Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in Voca- 
tional Education , 1975) 

2. Training required for these occupations are acquired 
before employment, thus employers need not invest time and 
inoney in training on the jobo 

. 3- Since these lower level jobs do not require long, term 
committments and extensive sacrifice of time, they are well 
suited to the job requirements for individuals classified as 
"second income earners." 

The universal availability of these occupations lend 
themselves to the mobility of married women. 

5. These jobs have traditionally been held by women o 
In 197^, ^7 percent of all white women between 25 and 3^ 
years old had completed high schoo.-. but had no college training, 
and an additional 33 percent had completed some college. The 
comparable figures for white males are 38 percent with a high 
school degree and percent with some college. (Van Dusen, 
1976) 

"There are several stereotypic explanations for 
these sex differences in educational attainment. 
First, it is argued, a family is more likely to in- 
vest in a son's education than in a daughter's, in 
the belief that the son must be able to find a job, 
but the daughter may not have tOo Second, even if 
the daughter intends to work, most jobs open to her 
do not require a college degree: skills necessary 
for secretarial, clerical, and operative positions 
can be learned on the job. And third, so the argu- 
ment goes, the daughter will undoubtedly get married 
and have children, and will ^ in any case stop her 
education at that point." (Van Dusen, 1976) 



Table I compares the 1972 (actual), 1980 and 1985 (pro- 
jected) employment trends in major occupational groups. The 
actual and future trends can help vocationaJ educators plan 
the type and scope of future school programs. 

The percentage of females remaining single is rising. 
In i960, 28 percent of all women were single; in 197^, 39 
percent of all women were single, an increase of one -third. 
These statistics indicates what appears to "be a growing trend 
in women remaining single. Of all women In the labor force 
in 197^1 ^2 percent were single, widowed, or separated and 
thus economically on their own. Another 19 percent of the 
female labor force were married to men with less than $7,000 
annual income. V/omen*s salaries often determine the differ- 
ence between low or middle income brackets for their families. 

Salaries between men and women working in essentially 
the same occupations often differ drastically. In 1973? the 
median annual salary of women who work full time and year- 
around was $6,335. The median annual salary for men was 
$11,186. Also, white women can expect to make only 60 percent 
of the salary of a man with the same amount of education. The 
percentage for black women or women of Spanish origins is even 
1 owe r . ( Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in Vocational 
Education , 1975; Van Dusen, 1976) 

Furthermore, female-intensive industries continue to be 
considerably lower paying than male-intensive industries. For 
example, Waldman and McEaddy report t 
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"In January, 1973 i ^ost industries paying 
average weekly earnings of less than $100 were 
female -intensive. Several were paying under $90 
a week, while the weekly paycheck for all indus- 
tries averaged $138. The average salary for all 
manufacturing workers was $159 a week in January, 
1973. For those in manufacturing industries that 
were female -intensive , the average was much lower — 
for example the apparel industry, in which Ql% of 
the employees were women, paid average . weekly 
salaries of only $93- (Roby, 1975) 

Employment patterns for men and v/omen are changing, per- 
haps based on societal pressures or change mandated by legis- 
lation. It is now common to see men as airline stewards or 
women as linepersonso Many hospitals employ male nurses, 
and construction sites employ women in a variety of tasks. 
Around the country specific programs to overcome sex discrim- 
ination have been initiated by industry'' In Denver, Colorado 
women have been placed in such occupations as carpenters, 
cement masons, electricians, painters, plumbers, roofers, 
business machine repairers, forklift operators, mechanics, 
telephone installers, and tool and die makers. as a result of 
a program developed by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training of the Uo S. Department of Labor in 1971* 

In Madison, Wisconsin, the Division of Apprenticeship 
and Training, of the Wisconsin department of Industry, Labor, 
and Human Relations placed women as lithographers, camera 
operators, sign painters, television repairers , newspaper 
printers, meat cutters, and die makers in apprenticeship 
programs . 



In San Francisco a private apprenticeship program placed 
women in jobs as carpenters, electricians, machinists s.id 
dental technicians. 

Women have joined together in organizations working to 
increase the number of skilled jobs and employment opportuni*- 
ties for women ,such as the National Association of Women in 
Construction, Women in Technical Trades and Professions, and 
the American Association of Women Truck Drivers. ("Steps 
to Opening the Skilled Trades to Women," 1974) 

The Armed Services have traditionally provided equal job 
opportunities for women in jobs which have been classified as 
non-combat. In general, women may be trained as aircraft 
mechanics but may only be stationed in non-combat zones. 

FUTURE TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 

What are the employment trends for the future? The 
occupational areas that should experience the most rapid 
growth are shown in Table II (Professional and Technical 
Occupations) and Table III (Skilled Trades and Occupations) . 

Both tables indicate actual employment figures in 1970, 
women employed in those occupations, and the anticipated 
annual openings in these occupations by I98O. These tables 
are important to vocational educators for they provide some 
insight into training needs anticipated by business and 
industry. ("Employment Trends," 1975) 
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TABLE II 

PROFESSIONAL & TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 

The Number Of Workers Is Expected To Increase Rapidly In The 
Following Occupations By 1980: 









Average 




Total Em- 


Women As 


Annual 




ployment , 


Percent 


Opening! 




1970 


Of Total 


To 1980 


Employment counselor 


8,000 
23,000 


50 


1,100 
2,600 


Marketing research worker 


* 


Occupational therapist 


7,500 


90 


1,150 


Physical therapist 


15,000 


66 


1,600 


Programmer 


200,000 


*» 


3-4-, 700 


Systems analyst 


100,000 


♦* 


22,700 


Urban planner 


8,000 


** 


750 



♦Majority are men. 
**Data are not available. 
***]VIajority are women. 



TABLE III 
SKILLED TRADES 

Some Of The Skilled Trades In Which Rapid Employment Increases 
Are Anticipated Are: 



Air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion and heating mechanic 
A.ircraft mechanic 
Appliance serviceman 
Automobile mechanic 
Business machine serviceman 
Electrician (construction) 
Industrial machinery repairman 
Instrument maker — mechanical 
Instrument repairman 
Operating engineer (con- 
struction machinery operator) 
Plumber and pipefitter 
Television and radio service 
• technician 
Truck and bus mechanic 



Average 



Total Em- Women As Annual 
ployment , Percent Openings 
1970 Of Total To 1980 



115,000 7,900 

1^1-0,000 6,000 

220,000 11,000 

610,000 ** 23,300 

80,000 ** 6,000 

190pOOO 12,000 

180,000 9,000 

8,000 kOQ 

95.000 5,900 

310,000 15,000 

350,000 20,000 

132,000 k,500 

115,000 5,200 
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The largest increase in demauid for employment will be 
in mid-level positions that require vocational training but 
not necessarily a college degree. Two especially promising 
fields are the health occupations and engineering. Table IV 
shows those occupations that are also expected to have an 
increase in job openings. 

Employment trends are valuable indicators of what the 

future demands for vocational educational training should be. 

Before looking at what changes must be made in vocational 

educational programs, an examination of past enrollments in 

vocational education v/ill show the inequities between programs 

for males and females. 

Although there are glaring inequities in girls' 
physical education and athletic programs, they are 
of minor importance. compared to the sexual inequities 
in vocational and technical education. It is still 
common practice to track students by sex for voca- 
tion training. Such tracking usually begins in the 
junior high school, where girls are steered into home- 
making and boys into industrial arts. Even where sex 
prerequisites for these courses are absent, vocational 
training programs reflect rigid notions of appro- 
priate masculine and feminine occupations." 
(Trecker, 1973) 

Although women comprise 55*5% of total vocational educa- 
tion enrollments and two-thirds of all secondary vocational 
enrollments, women are concenti-ated in non-wage -earning home 
economics and in the health and office occupations. This 
vocational training relates directly to those fields in which 
women comprise the largest majority of workers. Table V 
depicts the total enrollment by vocational program and sex 
for fiscal year 1972. ("What is the Role of Federal Assis- 
tance for Vocational Education?" 197^) 
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TABLE IV 



OTHER OCCUPATIONS 

Other Occupations Which Are Expected To Offer A Large Nxanber 
Of Openings Are: 









Average 




Total Em- 


Women As 


Annual 




ployment, 


Percent 


Openingi 




1970- 


Of Total 


To 1980 


Accountant 


^91,000 


20 


31,200 


Architect 


33,000 




2,700 


Chemist 


137,000 


7 


9,^00 


Civil engineer 


185,000 




10,000 
5,^00 


Dentist 


103 1 000 


2 


Dietitiain 


30,000 


90 


2,300 


Economist 


33,000 


10 


2,300 


Electrical engineer 


235.000 


* 


12,200 


Industrial engine^.? 


125,000 




8,000 


Life scientist 


180,000 


10 


9,900 
^,600 


Mathemat ic ian 


75,000 


10 


Medical record librarian 


13,000 




1,500 


Personnel worker 


160,000 


25 


9,100 


Physician 


305,000 


7 


22,000 


Physicist 


^8,000 


k 


3,500 


Psychologist 


^0,000 


25 


3,700 


Public relations worker 


75,000 


25 


^,^00 


Recreation worker 


13,500 


50 


1,700 


Registered nurse 


700,000 


99 


69,000 


Rehabilitation counselor 


13,000 


30 


1,600 


School counselor 


5^,000 




5,200 


Social worker 


170,000 


** 


18,000 


Speech pathologist and 






audiologist 


22,000 
2^,000 


75 


2,200 
1,^00 


Statistician 


33 


Veterinarian 


25,000 


2 


1,500 
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More specifically, 95 percent of the enrollment in 
agriculture is male; 90 percent of the enrollment in technical 
is male; 82 percent of the enrollment in trade and industrial 
is male; 92 percent of the enrollment in home economics is 
female (only 2 percent for wage-earning home economics); 
87 percent of the enrollment in office education is female; 
85 percent of the enrollment in health is female; and 50 per- 
cent of the enrollment in distributive education is male 
while 50 percent of the enrollment is female. 

The inequality in enrollment figures shown in Table V 

.•V 

points to the growing need to rebalance enrollment in 
vocational education programs. Linking employment trends 
for the future and the need for training in these fields 
will provide a basis for program planning by vocational 
educators. 

COUNSELING 

How do students make career choices? Generally, guid- 
ance counselors provide aid in helping students make career 
decisions. The process of career choice begins in the 
elementary school years and continues throughout a lifetime. 

In elementary school, coxmselors administer and inter- 
pret educational achievement examinations. A study by Tittle 
demonstrated the sex-role stereotypes and content bias in 
well-known and well-used educational achievement tests. 
(Tittle, 1973) These tests are used frequently by counselors 
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and help" them make decisions on studei:t tracking and ability- 
rating during all phases of school life « 

Middle or jiinior high schools are critical decision- 
making times for students. If students are allowed explora- 
tory activities in elementary and middle school, decisions 
about likes and dislikes will be more easily made when high 
school course selection comes. 

High school decision making becomes the stepping stones 
to future life patterns. It is still common for counselors 
to track boys into shop courses and girls into home economics. 
Even when male or female prerequisites are absent, traditional 
notions about courses being male-or-f emale related are exhib- 
ited by enrollment figures in vocational education programs. 
(Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in Vocational Educa - 
tion, 1975) Counselors are poorly trained in their knowledge 
about occupations and labor market trends. Counselors tradi- 
tionally provide more information to students about academic 
rather than career planning, despite the overflow of persons 
with college degrees and the labor force needs for persons 
trained with less than college requirements. Counselors tend 
to have academic bias and hesitate to encourage girls as well 
as boys into vocational training. Counselors need s-pecial 
sources to continuously update their information abouc employ- 
ment needs and trends. 

In response to the need for more accurate and current 
information about career and vocational planning for students 
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in the State of Florida, the 1970 legislature created a new 
guidance tool, the Occupational Specialist • A paraprof assional 
counselor, the Occupational Specialist, provides special guid- 
ance services to the early school leaver and especially voca- 
tional education students. The Occupational Specialist has 
broadened the scope of school guidance throughout the State 
by supplementing and adding to the Guidance Team responsibilties, 

Placem:' ^ \; of students in post-secondary educational 
institutions or employment is now a mandated task of counse- 
lors and Occupational Specialists in Florida. This responsi- 
bility extends to not only graduates of the school system but 
early school leavers -c.s well*, Formal followup procedures to 
receive program evaluation from former students and graduates 
is also a legislated burden of the Guidance Team. All these 
new tasks help make counselors more responsible to the students 
as well as cognizant of labor market demands. (Chapter 73- 
235, Laws of Florida) 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

Students are most closely associated with their teachers 
during their school years. Teachers, like counselors, must 
be made aware of the sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 
as it relates to their classrooms. In the oarly grades, 
teachers often have the boys moving furniture and the girls 
performing the "housekeeping" chores of the classroom. 
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These teacher assignment of chores displays inadvertant sex 
bias. 

"The removal of stereotypes and the 
development of a curriculvun which is appro- 
priate for both female and male students is 
a complex procedure requiring the cooperation 
of teachers, administrators, counselors, and 
educational publishers.. The role of teachers 
is especially important." (Trecker, 1973) 

The author goes on to point out that in some curriculum such- 

as mathematics there are a few standard textbooks and it is 

a relatively easy task to change from male-female emphasis 

to a "people "-centered approach. In areas such as humanities, 

literature, fzinily life and sex education, it is a difficult 

task to control the sex emphasis when a variety of textbooks 

and teaching styles are used^. This can only be accomplished 

through the cooperative efforts of the teachers involved in 

the various interrelated disciplines. 

Colleges of Education are beginning to attack this sex 

bias in teacher education pre- and in-servic::e programs. 

At-^-=impts are being made to prepare non-sexist teachers by 

pointing to the inequalities in existing curriculum materials 

as well as teacher classroom behavior. ( Journal of Teacher 

Education , Winter, 1975) 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Teachers can be trained to develop a "nonsexist" approach 
to education. However, tbe curriculum materials that teachers 
use may still display sex bias. 
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One of the ipost thorough studies conducted to determine 

sex-stereotyping in textbooks was conducted by a group in 

Princeton, New Jersey. This group surveyed 13^ textbooks 

published by 18 coinpanies in use at the time in the New 

Jersey schools. 

"The same old sex roles appear even in the 
"newer" series. In terms of sheer quantity, boys 
and men are present in the readers overwhelmingly 
more than girls and women. The 6il discrepancy 
"between male and female biographies is particu- 
larly striking. Women appear in 25 different 
■ occupations, men in 1^7. Furthermore, men 
appear in a wide range of jobs, whereas women 
are limited to traditionally female pursuits 
such as secretary, teacher, nurse, and telephone 
operator. (Levy & Stacy, 1973) 

Levy and Stacy (1973) present a thorough analys^is of 
the sex inequities in math, science, history and social 
studies textbooks. They are particularly upset by a new 
phonics program for kindergarteners and first graders being 
used in 3,000 classrooms that present the 21 consonants as 
"boy" letters and the five vowels as " girl S letters . 

Publishing companies are acciviitly attempting to develop 
non-sexist textbooks. State ?.doptic>n policy and adequate 
content area often hinder sales of the new, non-sexist 
books. McGraw-Hill Book Company has available for further 
classroom teacher reference, "Guidelines for Equal Treatment 
of the Sexes in McGraw-Hill Book Company Publications." 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 

Many schools have developed unique approaches to pro- 
moting non-sexist discrimination that go beyond the co^unselor. 
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teacher, and textbook triangle. Some of these arei 

1. Changing course titles from autobody repairmar to 
autobody mechanic o (Johnson and Kelley, 1975) 

2. Distributing catalogs and brochures that describe 
vocational programs without the emphasis on sex-stereotyping; 
for instance, omission of thf. exclusive use of the pronoun 
"he" when referring to most pi'ograms, and omission of the 
exclusive use of the pronoun "she" when referring to secre- 
tarial and nursing courses, 

3. Re-arranging physical facilities of educational 
institutions of the classes traditionally attracting male 
or female students are situated near each other, 

i^. Publicizing course offerings in non-traditional 
locations such as women's section of newspapers, beauty 
shops, bank mailers, etc. 

5, Increasing the ratio of male to females on advisory 
committees , 

In service re-education is needed for all school staff, 
especially teachers and counselors. An awareness of the 
unequal opportunities which exist in all educational areas 
and the development of non-sexist textbooks, curriculum and 
supplementary materials should be subjects in this type of 
special training, ( Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping 
in Vocational Edu cation^ 1975) 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Women, who constitute a majority of the 'public education 
teaching profession, are not equally represented in 
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administrative positions in public education. In 1970-1971/' 
67 percent of all public school teachers were women bu-t 15 
percent v/ere principals and only ,6 percent were superin- 
tendents^ (Lyon and Saario, 1973) 

In 1922 women were 10.5 percent of the membership of 
the school bociixTLS in the country. Today they are about the 
same--10^1 perc^'^nt^ Of the 52 presidents of state boards 
of aduca-tion in 1972, only k percent were women. As for 
state directors of vocational education, there are no women 
directory among the 50 states. Women account for 12 percent 
of the chairpersons in the state councils of vocational 
education and 1^ percent of the membership. On the National 
Advisory Council, only 18 percent of the members are women,. 
k of the 22. Vocational-technical education is a power base 
for male educators, despite the fact that the majority of 
enrollments in vocational education programs are female. 
Unless strong action is taken, the power will remain with 
men. 

Male dominated leadership occurs in other areas of 
vocational education. Thirty'-niae percent of EPDA interns 
were women in 197^ » much to the credit of the program. How- 
ever, there were no female project directors, and only 17 
of the 107 members of the EPDA Advisory Committee were women. 
(Steele, 197^) 

For vocational education to act as an example for change 
for the other areas of education leadership must be willing 
to initiate changes starting v/ith their own attitudes. 
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SUMMARY ■ 

Sex role stereotyping in vocational education occui-s 
in all program areas and on all levels ranging from admini- 
strators to students. Sex stereotyping is not imique to the 
field of vocational education but instead echoes the bias 
held by society as a whole . In this paper we have tried to 
identify some of the societal and attitudinal factors that 
contribute to sex role stereotyping in employment and educa- 
tional practices. Through this identification process, we 
have discovered not one set of elements but sm interwoven 
set of circumstances tolerated if not accepted by society. 

The effectiveness of society's efforts to eliminate 
sex role stereotyping will be measured by the actual attitudes, 
education and employment of those members of our society who 
are now infants. 
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